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February  5,  1945 

Doctor  John  G.  Broughton,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  New  York 
State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Geology  of  Ceramic  Materials  in 
New  York  State. 

Certain  non-metallic  minerals  occurring  in  New  York  are  of 
potentially  great  importance  in  the  ceramic  field.  The  particular 
physical  properties  or  firing  behavior  of  talc,  tremolite,  wollastonite 
and  diopside  fit  them  for  specialized  ceramic  applications.  Experi¬ 
mental  work  in  this  field  has  been  carried  on  by  C.  R.  Amberg  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Ceramics. 

It  has  been  shown  that  talc  from  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 
is  satisfactory  for  ceramic  use  after  some  form  of  beneficiation  such 
as  flotation  or  electro-static  separation.  This  is  necessary  because  of 
the  high  lime  content  resulting  from  intimate  mixture  of  talc  with  un¬ 
altered  tremolite,  the  parent  mineral.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
tremolite  was  developed  by  contact  metamorphism  of  quartz-rich  pre- 
Cambrian  dolomite.  Recent  work  by  James  Gilluly  has  resulted  in  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  formation  of  tremolite.  His  well-documented 
field  study  indicates  that  silication  by  solutions  of  igneous  origin  took 
place  along  shear  zones  in  the  dolomite.  This  concept  of  the  control  as 
structural  rather  than  stratigraphic  should  have  an  important  effect  on 
future  development  of  the  district. 

*  No  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Biology  was  hdd  in  February. 
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Contact  metamorphic  rocks  containing  large  bodies  of  wollastonite 
and  canaanite  diopside  are  found  near  Willsboro,  Essex  County,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Adirondacks.  These  minerals  occur  in  bands  of 
Grenville  limestones  and  skarns  which  have  been  caught  up  in  gabbroic 
anorthosite.  The  wollastonite  is  associated  with  andradite  garnet  and 
salite.  This  mineral  assemblage  has  apparently  developed  from 
contact  metamorphism  of  siliceous  and  magnesian  limestones.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  a  later  low-temperature  hydrothermal  stage  with 
introduction  of  iron-rich  solutions  and  re-crystallization  of  part  of  the 
wollastonite. 

The  canaanite  diopside  is  accompanied  by  quartz  and  graphite. 

Firing  tests  of  wollastonite  and  of  diopside  mixed  with  Zr02  have 
developed  interesting  tile  bodies,  some  of  which  are  extremely  light  in 
color  and  have  a  hardness  in  Moh’s  scale  of  8. 
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SECTION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
February  19,  1945 

Doctor  Karen  Horney,  New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  The  Role  of  Conflicts  in  Neuroses,  or  Modem  Psycho¬ 
analysis. 

No  abstract  of  this  paper  has  been  received. 
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SECTION  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 
February  26, 1945 

Doctor  George  Devereux,  Department  of  Sociology,  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege,  Wellesley,  Mass.:  The  Logical  Foundations  of  Culture  and 

Personality  Studies.  f 

It  is  frequently  advisable  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the  logical  [ 
foundations  of  a  science  with  a  definition  of  the  author’s  own  I 

philosophical  position.  This  procedure  enables  one  to  avoid  numerous  E 

misunderstandings.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  highly  economical  procedure. 
Definitions  can  be  stripped  of  a  lot  of  verbiage  whose  sole  purpose  is  I 
the  avoidance  of  types  of  ambiguousness  resulting  from  a  lack  of  un-  ' 

derstanding  of  the  author’s  position  with  regard  to  some  of  the  funda-  | 

mental  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy,  e.g.,  reality  vs.  subjec-  | 

tivity.  My  own  position  may  be  best  defined  as  “Poincarean”  con-  i 

ventionalism.^  I 

(1)  I  believe  that  the  two  statements:  (a)  “The  external  world  t 

exists,”  and  (b)  “It  is  more  convenient  to  assume  that  the  external  world 
exists”  are  equivalent  propositions.  i 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  describe  given  and  possible  aspects  of  a  I 

phenomenon,  without  raising  the  issue  of  the  subjectivity  or  independent  | 
reality  of  that  phenomenon.  r 

(3)  'Two  sets  of  postulates  from  which  the  same  conclusions  can  j 

be  drawn  are  equivalent.  L 

(4)  If  a  phenomenon  admits  of  one  explanation,  it  will  also  admit  | 
of  any  number  of  other  explanations,  all  equally  satisfactory.*  The 
term  “explanation”  has  been  adequately  defined  by  Meyerson.*  An  . 
explanation  is  a  process  whereby  a  given  phenomenon  is  reduced  to  f 
other  phenomena.  All  explanations  are  partial  ones,  since  the  complete  p 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  implies  denying  the  phenomenon  to  be  i 
explained,  by  reducing  it  entirely  to  other,  more  “basic”  phenomena,  b 

In  fact,  I  shall  nowhere  concern  myself  with  the  problem  of  the  “ex-  I 
istence”  of  anything,  except  that  I  shall  attempt  to  avoid  the  culturalist  | 
fallacy,  which  is  obviously  untenable.  ; 

All  culture  and  personality  studies  appear  to  rest  upon  the  basic  ' 
assumption  that  culture  infiuences  personality.  This  assumption  l 


*  Polnoart,  H.  The  foundations  of  Science.  New  York.  1913. 
■Polnoar^,  H.  Electricity  et  Optique.  Paris.  1901. 

■Meyerson,  B.  De  I'Explication  dans  les  Sciences.  Paris.  1921. 
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distinctly  implies  that  there  “exists”  a  sui  generis  phenomenon,  A 
(“culture”) ,  which  acts  upon  another  sui  generis  phenomenon,  B  (“per¬ 
sonality”)  . 

It  is  my  thesis  that  neither  this  assumption,  nor  its  obvious  impli¬ 
cations  are  methodologically  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  culture  and 
personality  studies.  I  have  offered  elsewhere*  a  definition  of  the 
methodology  of  culture  and  personality  studies  which  does  not  rest 
upon  this  assumption:  “If,  at  any  stage  of  the  individual’s  life,  we 
correlate  our  findings  concerning  his  individual  configuration  at  that 
time  with  the  structure  of  the  field  wherein  the  individual  has  moved 
up  to  the  time  to  which  our  formulation  of  his  personality  refers,  we 
have  made  a  significant  statement  concerning  the  interrelation  of  culture 
and  personality.”  Although  this  statement  is  clear  enough  as  it  stands, 
I  have  taken  further  precautions  against  any  attempt  to  read  platonic 
idealism  into  the  above  statement,  by  previously  defining  culture  as  a 
highly  structured  and  patterned  field  within  which  the  individual  has  a 
certain  mobility.® 

In  fact,  culture  and  personality  studies  are,  in  a  sense,  merely  a 
subdivision  of  general  studies  in  conditioning  or  learning.  If,  in  the 
following  pages,  I  discuss  suitable  definitions  of  culture  and  of  person¬ 
ality,  I  do  so  defensively,  because  every  time  the  conception  of  culture 
as  a  phenomenon  sui  generis  is  ejected  by  the  front  door,  it  is  invariably 
smuggled  in  once  more  by  the  back  door,  in  a  more  or  less  transparent 
disguise. 

The  pitfalls  of  the  “culturalist  fallacy”  in  culture  and  personality 
studies  have  been  clearly  formulated  by  Hallowell.® 

“It  is  hard  to  see  how  culture — an  abstract  summation  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  people — can  exert  an  infiuence  except  as  it  is  a  definable 
constituent  of  the  activities  of  human  individuals  in  interaction  with 
each  other.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  individuals  who  respond  to  and 
influence  one  another.  Culture  as  Bidney’^  has  pointed  out  “is  not 
an  efficient  cause  and  does  not  develop  itself,  hence  it  is  not  capable 
of  interacting  with  any  other  entity.”  To  argue  otherwise  leads  to  what 
he  calls  the  “culturalist  fallacy,”  which  is  based  on  the  assumption 

*  SavaMiix,  O.  Mohave  Culture  and  Personality.  Character  and  Personality. 

8:  91-109.  1939. 

'  Severeu,  O.  Ibid. 

*  KaUowell,  A.  Z.  Soclopsychologlcal  Aspects  of  Acculturation  (In)  Unton,  B. 
(Ed.)  The  Science  of  Man  In  the  World  Crisis:  171-200.  New  York.  1945. 

'  Bidney,  S.  On  the  Concept  of  Culture  and  Some  Cultural  Fallacies.  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropologist  (n.s.)  46:  30-44.  1944. 
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that  “culture  is  a  force  that  may  make  and  develop  itself  and  that 
individuals  are  but  its  passive  vehicles  or  instruments.” 

I  feel  that  this  statement  is  correct  in  every  respect,  and  formulates 
with  great  precision  the  basic  problem  of  culture  and  personality  studies. 
It  may  be  suggested,  en  passant,  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
correctness  of  the  Hallowell-Bidney  statement  may — at  least  un¬ 
consciously — be  at  the  root  of  all  attempts  to  consider  culture  as  a 
phenomenon  sui  generis,  having  independent  reality. 

Three  erroneous  reactions  to  the  Hallowell-Bidney  statement  are 
possible: 

(1)  It  makes  culture  and  personality  studies  entirely  impossible. 
The  concrete  accomplishments  of  students  of  culture  and  personality, 
including  those  of  Hallowell  himself,  make  such  an  interpretation 
preposterous. 

(2)  The  Hallowell-Bidney  statement  abolishes  the  autonomy  of 
the  field  of  culture  and  personality  studies  and  transforms  this  discipline 
into  a  branch  of  social  psychology.  Such  an  interpretation  is  probably 
incorrect  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  makes  no  particular 
difference. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  this  statement  can  be  distorted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  instance  of  what  F.  Kluckhohn* 
calls  the  psychological  fallacy,  and  which  I  prefer  to  call  the  psycho- 
logistic  fallacy  (i.e.,  the  inability  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees) .  Such 
an  interpretation  is  obviously  erroneous,  both  in  terms  of  the  Hallowell- 
Bidney  statement,  and  in  terms  of  F.  Kluckhohn’s  definition  of  the 
psychological  fallacy. 

The  way  out  of  this  predicament  is  already  indicated  in  Hallowell’s 
own  formulation  of  the  problem.  I  refer  to  the  term  “abstract  sum¬ 
mation”  and  to  his  reference  to  a  “definable  constituent  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  human  individuals  in  interaction  with  each  other.” 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  concept  “abstract  summation.”  It  can  be 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  each  part  being  an  abstract  summation  in  its 
own  rights: 

(1)  It  is  possible  to  offer  an  abstract  summation  of  the  social  and 
cultural  norms  of  a  suitably  selected  group  of  persons. 


■  XlnokAolm,  T. 
Kraphed,  n.d.). 


A  Consideration  of  Method  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
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(2)  It  is  likewise  possible  to  offer  an  abstract  summation  of  the 
prevalent  concrete  modes  of  behavior  of  a  suitably  selected  group  of 
persons. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  perform  a  further  abstract  summation  of 
the  above  mentioned  two  special  summations. 

The  principle  underlying  this  distinction  is  partly  implicit  in 
Linton’s*  distinction  between  overt  and  covert  culture,  in  C.  Kluckhohn 
and  Kelly’s^*  distinction  between  implicit  and  explicit  culture,  as  well 
as  in  Bidney’s^^  distinction  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  above  distinction  between  two  types  of  abstract  summations 
was  made  in  terms  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  summations. 

Another  useful  distinction  may  be  made  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
person  who  performs  the  act  of  summation: 

(1)  Human  beings  can,  and,  in  fact,  do  perform  such  abstract 
summations  of  the  norms  (i.e.,  “This  is  our  custom”)  and  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  (i.e.,  “People  tend  to  act  in  this  manner”)  characteristic  of  their 
own  group. 

(2)  Human  beings,  in  general,  and  social  scientists,  in  particular, 
can,  and,  in  fact,  do  perform  such  abstract  summations  of  the  norms 
(i.e.,  “Mohave  Indian  descent  is  patrilineal”)  and  of  the  practices  (i.e., 
“The  Mohave  family  is  highly  unstable”)  characteristic  of,  or  arbi¬ 
trarily  imputed  to  the  outgroup. 

The  first  of  the  two  types  of  summations  just  mentioned  is  pre¬ 
sumably  the  one  to  which  Hallowell  refers  in  speaking  of  the  definable 
constituents  of  human  behavior.  Human  beings  do  develop  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  own  culture.  Nor  is  that  all.  They  also  reify  this  con¬ 
ception,  and  respond  to  this  “collective  representation”  (to  be  defined 
in  Durkheimian  terms)  in  a  highly  distinctive  manner,  i.e.,  when  the 
Hopi  characterize  socially  inacceptable  or  deviant  behavior  as  “ka- 
Hopi”  (un-Hopi).” 

This  means,  in  fact,  that  ordinary  human  beings  do  respond  dif¬ 
ferently  to  trees  and  to  a  forest.  It  sufiSces  to  think,  for  example,  of  the 
differential  effects  of  referring,  in  a  poem,  either  to  trees  to  a  forest. 

The  study  of  Man.  New  York.  1986. 

dnekhobn,  O.  A  W.  K.  XeUy.  The  Concept  of  Culture  (In)  Unton,  X. 
(Ed.)  The  Science  of  Man  In  the  World  Crlala:  78-106.  New  York.  1946. 

u  Sidney,  9.  (Op.  e>(.)  See  also  Sidney,  Z>.  On  Theory  and  Practice.  Unlver-  ' 
slty  of  Toronto  Quarterly  7:  118-125.  1987.  / 

u  S.  (Ed.)  Sun  Chief.  New  Haven,  1942.  I 
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The  psychological  process  of  reification,  and  of  differential  response 
to  such  a  reification,  is  by  no  means  unique.  It  resembles  the  process 
whereby  the  child  transforms  his  father  into  a  superego.  One  must  take 
it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  father  has  a  superego  of  his  own, 
which  determines  the  kind  of  father  (i.e.,  “typically  Mohave”  or 
“atypically  Mohave”)  he  makes.  In  this  sense,  the  father  is  but  an 
agent  of  society,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  of  his  particular  abstract  sum¬ 
mation  of  his  own  socio-cultural  setting.  I  have,  in  fact,  shown  else- 
where“  that  it  is  sometimes  more  profitable  to  emphasize  the  “trans¬ 
formation”  of  society  into  the  father,  rather  than  to  stress  the  “trans¬ 
formation”  of  the  father  into  the  superego. ,  Since  no  chain  of  argu¬ 
ments  of  this  type  is  profitably  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  point, 
technical  expediency  alone  will  decide  which  of  these  two  sequences  one 
emphasizes  in  a  given  context. 

Here,  I  think,  we  are  on  sound  psychological  grounds,  and  Hallo- 
well’s  thesis  may  be  considered  as  proven. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  stress  the  fact  that  an  abstract  summation  of 
this  type  is  present  in  the  makeup  of  every  individual,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  handed  to  him  ready-made  by  his  “mediators  of  cul¬ 
ture,”  or  whether  he  has  developed  it  independently.  Likewise,  it  is  of 
no  importance,  whatsoever,  in  this  context  whether  or  not  he  realizes 
that  he  (or  some  mediator  of  culture)  has  evolved  this  abstract  sum¬ 
mation  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  concrete  individuals,  either  in  his  own 
lifetime  or  on  some  past  occasion. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  for  the  student  of 
culture  and  personality  to  reify  culture.  The  members  of  the  society 
which  he  studies  have  already  performed  this  task  for  him.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  this  reified  abstraction  which  may  be  thought  of  as  that  “culture” 
which  infiuences  the  behavior  and  “personality”  of  the  individuals 
composing  that  group,  both  directly,  as  part  of  any  given  individual’s 
makeup,  and  indirectly,  through  the  concrete  behavior  of  other  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  likewise  “introjected”  the  same  norms  and  whose  be¬ 
havior  our  subject  refers  back  to  that  reified  abstraction,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  refers  back  his  own  actions  to  the  norms 
and  practices  of  his  group. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  abstract  summations  made  by  outsiders  and, 
more  specifically,  by  social  scientists.  The  social  scientist  has  an  ad- 

» Davereax,  O.  Social  Negativism  and  Criminal  Psychopathology.  Journal 
of  Criminal  Psychopathology  li  823-338.  1940. 
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vantage  over  the  student  of  gases.  Gas  molecules  do  not  enunciate  the 
laws  of  probability,  nor  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  nor  the  laws  of 
statistical  mechanics,  whereas  the  members  of  a  given  society,  which  the 
social  scientist  studies,  do  precisely  that,  whenever  they  perform  the 
operation  known  as  ‘'abstract  summation,”  and  enunciate  it  in  the  form, 
“This  is  our  custom,”  or,  “our  women  tend  to  be  flighty.” 

Sometimes,  however,  the  student  of  culture  is  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  a  further  operation  of  his  own.  He  may  find  it  expedient  to 
evolve  a  special  type  of  abstract  summation  in  connection  with  a  given 
culture.  Such  an  abstract  summation  would  be  a  conceptual  scheme 
establishing  a  functional  nexus  between  the  norms  and  actual  practices 
of  a  given  group,  just  as  the  student  of  personality  may  have  to  evolve 
a  conceptual  scheme  to  establish  a  functional  nexus  between  what  the 
individual  says  he  ought  to  do  (or  thinks  he  does)  and  what  he  does  in 
fact. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  always  a  need  for  such  a  conceptual 
scheme  or  abstract  summation.  In  certain  instances,  it  is,  however, 
especially  necessary.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  whenever  theory 
and  practice  diverge  very  sharply,  or  whenever  the  individual  has  to  go 
to  great  lengths,  rather  frequently,  to  rationalize  his  actual  behavior. 
It  is  also  necessary  whenever,  due  to  various  causes,  mostly  historical, 
the  norms  of  a  given  group  are  poorly  integrated  and  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions  and  gaps. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  such  a  conceptual 
scheme  or  abstract  summation  whenever  norms  and  practices  vary 
extensively  between  the  several  segments  of  a  complex  society. 

Societies,  whose  study  calls  for  further  summations  of  this  type,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  polysegmented  ones,  generally  more  or  less 
disorganized  or  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  technical  difiiculties  of  evolving 
appropriate  conceptual  schemes  or  abstract  summations  are  usually 
considerable  in  these  instances,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  involve  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  a  logical  order. 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  with  regard  to  polysegmented 
societies.  Polysegmentation — especially  in  the  form  which  Durkheim** 
calls  “organic” — presents  complex  problems  of  its  own,  which — ^while 
present  in  simple  form  in  every  single  society  differentiating  between 

**DnrUielin,  B.  De  la  Division  du  Travail  Social  (2nd  ed.)  Paris.  1902; 
Snrklielm,  B.  The  Rules  of  Sociological  Method.  Catlin,  O.  E.  G.  (Ed.);  Solovay, 
8.  A.  A  J.  B.  XnsUsr,  (Transl.)  Chicago.  1938. 
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people  on  any  basis  whatsoever,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  status,  etc. — 
raise  certain  questions  regarding  the  exact  limits  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  specific  “basic  personality”  conceptual  scheme  developed  by  Kardi- 
ner  and  Linton^  though  they  appear  to  raise  no  questions  regarding  the 
validity  of  the  special  technique  pertaining  thereto. 

In  fact,  the  problems  raised  by  polysegmentation  are  so  complex 
that  they  cannot  be  tackled  without  first  defining  “personality.”^* 

Definitions  of  personality  are  very  numerous,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  that  of  Mark  A.  May,^^  whose  great  usefulness  for  the  student 
of  culture  and  personality  has  been  shown  by  Kluckhohn  and  Mowrer.** 
Like  most  really  useful  definitions,  it  is  a  simple  one:  “Personality 
is  the  social  stimulus  value  of  the  individual.”  This  definition  has  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  It  avoids  any  reification  of  personality.  It  is  induc¬ 
tive.  It  implies  that  different  observers  will  be  differently  stimulated 
by  the  subject,  and,  hence,  will  develop  different  conceptions  of  his 
personality.  We  take  our  cue  from  this  definition  and  proceed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

If  we  observe  a  given  subject  over  a  certain  period  of  time,  we 
automatically  come  to  think  of  him  in  a  certain  way  and  to  expect 
certain  actions  from  him.  Rigorously  speaking,  we  integrate  his  be¬ 
havior  in  a  distinctive  manner  by  performing  two  operations: 

(1)  We  establish  a  functional  nexus  between  his  several  modes  of 
behavior,  by  seeking  for  a  unique  conceptual  scheme  referring  to  that 
individual,  to  be  labelled  “personality.”  This  conceptual  scheme 
accounts — in  theory  at  least — for  all  peculiarities  of  behavior  displayed 
by  the  subject.  Roughly  speaking,  we  seek  to  “explain”  that  indi¬ 
vidual’s  behavior  in  a  unified  manner. 

(2)  We  test  the  validity  of  this  conceptual  scheme  by  predicting 
the  future  behavior  of  that  individual;  i.e.,  we  examine  our  conceptual 
scheme  “personality”  and,  by  logical  deduction,  attempt  to  discover 

MXaWUnar,  A.  The  Individual  and  His  Society.  (With  a  foreword  and  two 
ethnolotrlcal  reports  by  Salpb  tlntoa).  New  York.  1939. 

I  have  completely  disregarded,  in  this  context,  the  hypothesis  that  culture  is 
an  emergent.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (Bevereox,  O.  A  Conceptual  Scheme  of 
Society.  American  Journal  of  Sociology  45:  687-706.  1940.)  that  it  is  not 

neceiiani  to  consider  society  as  an  emergent.  Precisely  the  same  logic  can  prove 
that  we  do  not  need  to  think  of  culture  as  an  emergent.  I  hold  that  once  the 
absence  of  any  need  for  a  hypothesis  is  proven,  it  is  legitimate  in  science  to  lose 
all  interest  in  that  hypothesis. 

"  Xay,  3C.  A.  A  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Measuring  Personality.  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  Papers  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Psychology:  298-300. 
Princeton.  1930. 

Zlnokholia,  O.  A  O.  H.  Kowxer.  Culture  and  Personality:  A  Conceptual 
Scheme.  American  Anthropologist  (n.s.)  46:  1-29.  1944. 
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the  further  properties  of  the  system  “individual  X”  not  yet  disclosed 
by  actual  observation. 

Summing  up,  we  view  personality  as  a  conceptual  scheme,  i.e.,  as  a 
unified  “explanation”  and  as  a  means  of  prediction.  This  definition 
suffices  for  our  purposes.  Nothing  would  be  changed,  as  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  if  we  took  a  position  regarding  the  independent  reality 
or  subjectivity  of  “personality.”  It  is  implicit,  of  course,  in  our 
philosophical  position,  that  one  may  formulate  several  conceptual 
schemes  accounting  equally  well  for  the  occurrence  of  observed  behavior 
and  predicting  equally  accurately  future  behavior.  None  of  these 
“explanations”  and/or  predictions  is  complete,  however,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  they  overlap  fully,  either  as  regards  the  areas  of 
behavior  to  which  they  refer,  or  as  regards  the  concepts  constituting 
the  several  schemes  in  question.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  correct  a  deliberate  misstatement  which  I 
made  above  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  conceptual  scheme  “personality”  as  an 
“explanation.”  In  fact,  a  conceptual  scheme  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
an  explanation  in  the  sense  in  which  Meyerson  uses  this  word.  A 
conceptual  scheme  is  not  a  phenomenon  to  which  another  phenomenon 
is  reduced,  nor  is  it  such  a  process  of  reduction.  However,  it  can 
serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  within  which  explanations  can  be  made. 
Hence,  it  is,  loosely  speaking,  a  means  of  explanation,  but  not  an  ex¬ 
planation  per  ae.  This  distinction  is  of  some  importance. 

Another  grave  logical  error  is  the  assumption  that  personality  can 
be  explained  or  reduced  to  other  phenomena,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
factors  or  determinants  of  personality,  which  we  defined  as  a  conceptual 
scheme  herein  above.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  a  conceptual  scheme 
in  Meyerson’s  sense.  The  sources  of  this  whole  confusion  are  very 
simple.  They  are  part  of  the  recurrent  failure  to  distinguish  between 
a  class  and  the  members  of  that  class.  Even  a  class  having  only  one 
member  is  not  the  same  thing  as  that  member.^* 

Briefly  expressed,  only  a  phenomenon,  or  a  set  of  phenomena,  can 
be  explained  in  Meyerson’s  sense.  A  conceptual  scheme  can  merely  be 
analyzed.  Concretely,  behavior  can  be  explained.  Personality  can 
only  be  analyzed. 

Principles  of  Mathematics.  Vol.  I.  Cambridge.  190S. 
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Let  US  attempt  to  approach  this  problem  in  a  practical  manner,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expository  complexities  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  now  distinguish  between  two  types  of  concepts.  There 
are,  first  of  all,  the  inductive  generalizations,  exemplified  in  the 
concept  “the  solids.”  Next,  there  are  the  analytic  variables,  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  concept  “solid”  or  “solidity.”  Epistemologically,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  solid  bodies  is  prior  to  the  concept  of  solidity.  The  latter  was 
developed  from  the  study  of  solid  bodies. 

Somewhat  anticipating  the  course  of  our  analysis,  explanations  of 
behavior  tend  to  be  formulated  in  terms  of  inductive  generalizations, 
whereas  the  conceptual  scheme  “personality”  tends  to  be  constructed 
out  of  analytic  variables.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  appears  to 
be  a  rule  of  thumb  statement  rather  than  a  dogmatic  one  (I  use  the 
word  “dogmatic”  in  the  philosophical  sense). 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  genealogy  of  these  concepts. 

Inductive  generalizations  (and,  hence,  also  analytic  variables) 
result  from  the  study  of  sets  of  phenomena,  studied  both  jointly  and 
severally.  This  last  specification  refers  to  Russell’s*®  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “all”  and  “every.” 

We  naturally  assume  that  no  set  actually  studied  is  complete,  but 
we  do  assume  that  it  is  a  representative  sample  of  the  complete  set  (i.e., 
no  human  biologist  ever  studied  all  men  who  ever  lived) . 

Now,  it  is  of  crucial  importance  to  realize  that  two  such  sample 
sets  may  have  the  same  members,  i.e.,  that  their  membership  overlaps 
more  or  less  completely.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  even  where  the 
membership  of  both  classes  is  rigorously  the  same,  or  when' the  larger 
of  the  two  memberships  comprises  all  members  of  the  smaller  aggregate, 
that  the  two  sets  or  classes  are  logically  identical  (i.e.,  all  members  of  a 
sample  group  of  Mohave  Indians  may  also  be  members  of  a  sample 
set  of  Eomo  sapiens.  Yet  “Mohave”  and  “Homo  sapiens"  are  logically 
distinct  types). 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  consider  only  this  concrete  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  possible  to  evolve  a  set  of  propositions  which  will  refer 
only  to  the  Mohave  Indians  under  study  (i.e.,  we  can  write  a  Mohave 
ethnography) .  Likewise,  it  is  possible  to  evolve  a  set  of  propositions 
which  will  apply  specifically  to  the  other  sample  group,  e.g.,  the  one 
composed  of  Homo  sapiens  (i.e.  we  can  write  a  book  on  human  biology). 


“XnaaaU,  B.  Op.  eit. 
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Now,  broadly  speaking,  Mohave  ethnography  is  a  conceptual  scheme, 
and  human  biology  is  a  conceptual  scheme. 

Two  things  can  be  done  at  this  juncture  with  regard  to  concrete 
individuals. 

(1)  We  can  refer  the  behavior  of  Jven  individual  (temporal 
ensemble)  to  the  behavior  of  a  set  of  individuals  (i.e.,  Mohave  or  Homo 
sapiens).  Rigorously  speaking,  we  refer  it  to  certain  inductive  gen¬ 
eralizations.  These  inductive  generalizations  may  be  considered  as 
factors  or  as  determinants,  and  were  derived  from  the  study  of  a  spatial 
ensemble.  They  can  be  used  as  “explanations”  of  the  concrete  be¬ 
havior  of  our  subject,  in  the  strictly  “Meyersonian”  sense  of  the  word. 
Naturally,  it  is  assumed  that  one  shall  avoid  the  logical  fallacies  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Russell**  in  connection  with  such  statements  as  "A  is  a 
typical  Frenchman”  and  “Napoleon  had  all  the  qualities  that  make  a 
great  general.”  This  type  of  explanation  is  what  Kluckhohn  and 
Mowrer**  appear  to  have  had  in  mind. 

(2)  I  can  also  analyze  the  conceptual  scheme,  “personality,”  or, 
more  specifically,  “personality  of  X,”  by  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the 
concepts  constituting  that  conceptual  scheme.  This  does  not  constitute 
an  “explanation,”  in  Meyerson’s  sense.  It  does,  however,  provide  us — 
loosely  speaking —  with  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  explanation  of  be¬ 
havior — but  not  of  personality  (obviously,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  now  considering  “personality”  as  a  phenomenon  sui  generis.  We 
do  not  assert  that  a  conceptual  scheme  exists) . 

The  distinction  between  the  explanation  of  behavior  and  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  conceptual  scheme  “personality”  is  logically  important.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  note  that  both  types  of  approach  tend  to  yield  the 
same  results  in  terms  of  the  understanding  and  prediction  of  the 
concrete  behavior  of  a  human  being. 

If  that  be  the  case,  those  impatient  of  logical  discussions  may  in¬ 
quire  why  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  abstract  problem  of 
the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  scheme  “personality.”  In  justification  of 
this  procedure,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  problem,  thus  formulated,  at 
once  removes  the  substance  of  debates  of  the  nature  vs.  nurture  type 
and  reduces  them  to  purely  formal  distinctions.  The  question  is  no 

**  BnssaU,  B.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philosophy.  London  1919.  Cf. 
also  Whitehead,  A.  V.  A  B.  Bnssell.  Princlpia  Mathematica  Z.  (2nd  ed.)  Cam¬ 
bridge.  1925. 

»  Xlnokhohn,  O.  ft  O.  B.  Xowrer.  Op.  eit. 
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longer  “Does  biology  or  society  determine  human  behavior?”,  but  “Are 
biological  or  sociological  concepts  being  used  in  a  given  context?” 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  developed  some  unique  and  reasonably 
complete  conceptual  scheme  “personality.”  It  is  made  up  of  biological, 
sociological,  etc.,  concepts,  most  of  them  analytic  variables.  This  is 
the  ideal  case.  One  cannot  get  very  excited  about  a  numerical  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  biological,  sociological,  etc.,  concepts  involved. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  ideal  has  not  yet  been  reached 
and  that  we  are  using  not  one,  but  several  conceptual  schemes  of 
personality.  One  such  conceptual  scheme  may  be  made  up  of  biological 
concepts,  another  one  of  sociological  concepts.  The  question  is  no 
longer  “Where  does  human  nature  end  and  nurture  begin?,”  but  “Where 
is  it  more  economical  to  switch  from  one  conceptual  scheme  or  frame 
of  reference  to  another  conceptual  scheme  or  frame  of  reference?” 
This,  I  submit,  is  a  purely  technical  question,  and  expediency  alone 
sufBces  to  decide  when  to  desist  from  hairsplitting  and  to  switch 
over  to  another  frame  of  reference,  instead. 

It  suffices  to  mention  such  technical  issues  in  a  logical  analysis,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  on  them. 

There  exists,  however,  another  problem  of  quite  a  different  t3rpe, 
which  also  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  certain  samples 
tends  to  overlap  either  partially  or  completely.  It  is  a  problem  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theory  of  the  “basic  personality,”  a  conceptual  scheme 
developed  rigorously  and  used  carefully  by  its  originators,  but  so  abused 
by  some  of  those  who  took  it  over  ready-made  that  it  is  ^sometimes 
actually  used  as  an  “explanation” (!)  of  the  concrete  behavior  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Logically,  the  problem  is  so  complex  that  it  seems  more  expedient 
to  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  concrete  examples. 

Can  the  personality  of  John  Doe,  a  native  of  New  York,  be  more 
completely  understood  by  assigning  him  to  the  American  complex,  in 
general,  or  by  stressing  his  urban  habitat  and  treating  him,  therefore, 
primarily  as  a  city  dweller  on  a  par  with  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and 
Calcutta?  (One  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  very  possibility  of 
there  being  large  cities  is  part  of  the  American  complex,  and  that  New 
York  differs  in  many  respects  from  Paris  and  Calcutta,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  American  city.) 
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Shall  we  explain  John  Doe’s  behavior  in  terms  of  the  prevailing 
American  norms  and  practices,  or  in  terms  of  the  prevailing  urban 
norms  and  practices?  Shall  the  conceptual  scheme  ‘‘personality  of 
John  Doe”  contain  principally  sociological  or  “urbanistic”  concepts? 
Shall  we  treat  the  sociological  frame  of  reference  on  a  par  with  the 
urbanistic  frame  of  reference?  In  brief,  is  John  Doe  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  or  a  typical  urban  man?  Is  his  “basic  personality”  American  or 
urban? 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  rigorously  logical  terms  without 
starting  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  “basic  personality.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  are  immediately  in  the  midst  of  Russell’s  aforemen¬ 
tioned  discussion  regarding  statements  of  the  type  “A  is  a  typical 
Frenchman”  and  “Napoleon  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.” 
This,  in  turn,  leads  us  to  the  problem  of  mathematical  types,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  explain  in  non-technical  language. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  a  simple  explanation  of  this 
problem,  as  it  refers  to  our  topic,  would  be  to  quote  directly  from 
Russell*®;  “How  shall  I  define  a  ‘typical  Frenchman’?  We  may 
define  him  as  one  ‘possessing  all  qualities  that  are  possessed  by  most 
Frenchmen.’  But  unless  we  confine  ‘all  qualities’  to  such  as  do  not 
involve  a  reference  to  any  totality  [my  italics]  of  qualities,  we  shall 
have  to  observe  that  most  Frenchmen  are  not  typical  in  the  above  sense, 
and  therefore  the  definition  shows  that  to  be  not  typical  is  essential  to  a 
typical  Frenchman.  This  is  not  a  logical  contradiction,  since  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  typical  Frenchman;  but  it  illustrates 
the  need  of  separating  off  qualities  that  involve  reference  to  a  totality 
of  qualities  from  those  that  do  not.”  Again,  with  reference  to  Napoleon 
and  his  qualities,  Russell  observes  “I  must  define  ‘qualities’  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  not  include  what  I  am  now  saying,  i.e.,  ‘having  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a  great  general”  must  not  be  itself  a  quality  in  the 
sense  supposed.” 

I  now  assert  something  that  is  completely  obvious  in  terms  of  Rus¬ 
sell’s  theory  of  types  (just  quoted  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  example  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  culture  and  personality).  It  is  entirely 
illegitimate  to  consider  “basic  personality”  as  a  quality  logically  on  a 
par  with  such  other  quality  or  qualities  as  constitute  “basic  personality” 
or  exist  outside  of  it,  as  “idiosyncratic”  qualities,  for  example. 


**See  footnote  21,  Introduction,  etc.:  189. 
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Indeed,  basic  personality  is  a  totality  of  qualities.  This  is  crucial 
for  our  whole  approach.  When  we  say  that  John  Doe  is  a  typical 
American  or  urban  man,  we  assert — if  we  disregard  this  warning — that 
he  possesses  all  the  qualities  possessed  by  most  Americans  or  by  most 
urban  men,  including  the  quality  (and  therein  lies  the  error)  of  having 
the  totality  (i.e.,  basic  personality)  of  the  qualities  in  question.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Kardiner  and  Linton  seem  to  have  avoided  completely  this  mis¬ 
interpretation  and  misuse  of  the  conceptual  scheme  “basic  personality.” 
Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  some  others  who  have  used 
this  conceptual  scheme  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  “Napoleon”  vicious  circle  is  likewise 
avoided  in  Linton’s  concept  of  the  status  personality .**) 

The  purpose  of  the  above  discussion  was  to  clarify  an  aspect  of  the 
meaning  of  “basic  personality”  not  specifically  elaborated  by  Kardiner 
and  Linton,  and  to  define  clearly  the  manner  in  which  this  conceptual 
scheme  is  used  in  the  following  discussion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  conceptual  scheme  “basic  personality” 
(and  the  special  technique  connected  therewith)  is  a  far  more  powerful 
tool  than  has  been  suspected  hitherto.  There  are,  in  fact,  several  basic 
personalities,  all  cut  logically  on  the  same  pattern,  although  not  cut 
on  the  same  pattern  psychologically,  i.e.  as  regards  content.  The 
original  concept,  as  such,  is  well  known.  The  Tanala  resemble  each 
other  in  a  distinctive  way,  which  differs  from  the  equally  distinctive 
way  in  which  the  Marquesans  resemble  each  other.  Hence,  Kardiner 
and  Linton  speak  of  a  basic  Tanala  personality  and  of  a  basfij  Mar- 
quesan  personality.  This  is,  indeed,  a  basic  personality,  though  not 
necessarily  the  only  one,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  basic  one, 
depending  on  the  way  in  which  the  term  “basic”  is  used  in  our  discourse. 

In  fact,  one  may  be  typically  American,  typically  urban,  typically 
middle-class,  etc.,  simultaneously,  strictly  in  Russell’s  sense  of  the, 
correctly  used,  word  “typical.” 

In  fact,  one  is  typically  human,  before  one  is  anything  else.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Geza  Roheim  for  the  suggestion  that  the  most  basic  of  all 
basic  personalities  is  the  one  connected  with  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
human.  This  is  the  Kluckhohn-Mowrer  category  “universal,”  except 
in  one  respect.  These  authors  rightly  stress  that  one’s  self-ascribed  and 

**  Unton,  B.  The  Study  of  Man.  Op.  cit. 
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socially  recognized  status  as  a  human  being  is  part  of  the  complex  of 
being  “typically  human.”  I  cannot,  however,  accept  their  assertion 
that  one  may  legitimately  exclude  from  this  category,  as  it  is  used  in 
culture  and  personality  studies,  such  deviants  as  idiots.  This  can  be 
proven  empirically.  The  Romans  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  institute 
Tarpeian  rocks  for  defective  animals.  The  Nazis  may  loudly  deny 
human  status  to  Jews,  and  yet  they  treat  them  differently,  though  per¬ 
haps  worse,  than  they  treat  animals.  The  Ha(rhn)de:a(ng)  Moi  of 
Indochina*®  may  have  devised  means  whereby  a  human  being  can  re¬ 
nounce  his  human  status  and  “become  a  wild  boar,”  and  yet  they  react 
differently  toward  real  wild  boars  and  toward  nominal  wild  boars.  The 
“vogelfrei”  German  outcast  of  yore,  unlike  game-birds,  was  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  poaching  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  his  “vogelfrei” 
status  was  known,  he  had  the  same  social  stimulus  value  as  any  other 
human  being.  Conversely,  the  Mohave  may  insist  that  dogs  are  per¬ 
sons,  and  yet  they  do  not  treat  dogs  the  way  they  treat  human  beings. 
Nor  do  students  of  culture  and  personality  ascribe  to  Rover  the  kind 
of  personality  which  they  ascribe  to  human  beings  of  all  kinds. 

This  “basic  personality”  is  then  a  conceptual  scheme  formulated  in 
a  distinctive  manner  and  composed  of  biological  concepts  and  of 
concepts  connected  with  self-ascribed  and  socially  recognized  human 
status.  In  other  terms,  the  relevant  distinctive  modes  of  behavior  may 
be  explained  most  efficiently  in  terms  of  biological  processes  and  of 
human  status. 

It  is  possible  to  deal  rather  briefly  with  all  other  basic  personalities: 
tribal,  urban  vs.  rural,  Gemeinschaft  vs.  Gesellschaft,**  status,  etc. 
All  of  these  types  of  basic  personalities  may  be  constructed  with  the 
help  of  the  Kardiner-Linton  technique.  The  formulation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  type  of  understanding  desired,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  and 
the  economy  of  the  means  employed,  will  decide  whether  we  choose  to 
emphasize  the  American,  the  m'ban,  the  leisure  class,*^  the  occupational 
status  etc.  “basic  personality”  of  a  given  concrete  individual. 

The  fact  that  the  special  technique  in  question,  and  the  conceptual 
scheme  “basic  personality”  have  apparently  a  far  broader  application 

*'D«var«iuc,  O.  Functioning  Units  In  Ha(rhn)de:a(ng)  Society.  Primitive 
Man  10:  1-7.  1937. 

*  For  a  validation  of  this  distinction  cf.  Severeuz,  O.  Human  Relations  and 
the  Social  Structure.  A  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  a  seminar  on  "Culture 
and  Personality”  In  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Columbia  University.  Win¬ 
ter,  1944. 

^  ▼•bleu,  T.  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  New  York.  1899. 
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than  was  believed  originally  greatly  enhances  their  importance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  simple  societies — such  as  those  from  the 
study  of  which  this  conceptual  scheme  and  this  technique  were  evolved 
— ^the  assorted  theoretically  distinct  basic  personalities  tend  to  overlap 
to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  same  is  not  true,  however,  of  polysegmented  societies.  I  have 
stressed  elsewhere  that  the  formulation  of  the  American  complex  is  far 
more  abstract  and  far  less  useful  in  practice  than  is  the  formulation  of 
the  Tanala  complex,  for  example.**  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  abstractness  and  practical  usefulness  of  such  formulations  as  “the 
typical  American”  and  the  “typical  Tanala.”** 

Let  us  analyze  the  question  from  a  strictly  technical  viewpoint. 

In  polysegmented  societies  the  strictly  orthodox  type  of  “basic 
personality”  tends  to  be  very  abstract,  and,  technically,  relatively 
unproductive.  This  is  also  true,  to  a  large  extent,  of  societies  which 
are  disorganized  or  in  a  state  of  flux,  as  these  terms  were  defined  earlier 
in  this  paper.  In  polysegmented  societies,  in  general,  and  in  dis¬ 
organized  and  fluid  societies,  in  particular,  the  various  statuses  which, 
by  definition,  are  necessarily  complementary  (e.g.,  husband  and  wife, 
employer  and  employee),  are  poorly  articulated,  and,  hence,  the 
corresponding  modes  of  behavior  (or,  conceptually,  the  corresponding 
“basic  status  personalities”)  tend  to  have  a  negligible  degree  of  over¬ 
lapping.  As  long  as  the  peasant  and  the  feudal  Lord  both  recognized 
the  God-given  nature  and  necessity  of  their  relationship,  and  as  long  as 
there  occurred  at  least  symbolically  equivalent  “mutual  prestations,” 
in  a  Durkheimian  sense,  we  could  perhaps  speak  with  some  justification 
of  a  technically  xiseful  mediaeval  personality.  Today,  when  the  divine 
rights  of  manufacturers  are  not  gener  "  recognized  by  their  employees, 
a  similar  generalization  would  be  technically  less  useful.  The  validity 
of  this  statement  is  best  proven  by  Kardiner’s  own  analysis  of  the 
results  of  a  shift  in  Betsileo  economy  from  dry  to  wet  rice  farming. 

Hence,  in  situations  of  this  type,  it  suffices  to  postulate,  on  a  purely 
theoretical  level,  a  “basic  personality”  in  the  orthodox  sense;  and  to 
deal,  in  practice,  principally  with  other  types  of  basic  personalities,  e.g., 
urban,  status,  etc. 

>■  BcTaranx,  O.  A  Sociological  Theory  of  Schisophrenia.  Psychoanalytic 
Review  26:  316-342.  1939. 

*9eToreiut,  O.  (Review  of)  Zardlner,  A.  The  Individual  and  Hia  Society. 
Character  and  Personality  8i  263-266.  1940. 
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It  is,  however,  necessary,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  to 
make  a  distinction  between,  e.g.,  American  basic  personality  (urban 
variety)  and  urban  basic  personality  (American  variety) .  1  am  unable 
to  discuss  here  whether  these  two  formulations  belong  to  one  and  the 
same,  or  to  two  different  logical  types.  Tentatively,  as  a  target  to 
shoot  at,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  logical 
type.  This  appears  to  be  in  accord  with  my  initial  assumption  that 
there  are  several  kinds  (in  terms  of  content,  but  not  in  terms  of  type) 
of  basic  personalities.  (It  should  be  noted  that  mere  numerical  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  membership  of  two  classes  do  not  imply  differences  in 
degree  of  abstractness.)  SuflBce  it  to  say  that  complex  “basic  person¬ 
alities,”  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  appear  to  be  both  useful  and 
logically  legitimate  devices  in  concrete  research  work. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  final  logical  problem  of  culture  and  per¬ 
sonality  studies:  The  nexus  between  basic  personality  and  the  person¬ 
ality  of  a  concrete  individual. 

Let  us  consider,  first  of  all,  the  general  problem  of  uniqueness,  or  of 
the  “idiosyncratic.”  Epistemologically,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  concrete  individual  is  prior  to  any  generalization.  Yet, 
sometimes,  it  is  technically  expedient  to  view  the  individual  as  the  locus 
in  which  several  abstract  classes  overlap.  In  other  words,  it  is 
technically  possible  to  define  the  concrete  individual  as  the  sole  member 
which  several  abstract  classes  have  in  common.  I  hold  that  this 
recognition,  including  the  enumeration  of  the  classes,  is,  in  fact,  an 
“explanation”  of  the  concrete  in  terms  of  the  abstract,  though  it  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  Meyersonian  type  of  explanation. 

If,  now,  I  succeed  in  establishing  a  logical  nexus  between  these 
various  classes,  other  than  the  fact  that  they  share  one  member  in  com¬ 
mon,  I  am  actually  constructing  a  conceptual  scheme.  I  now  state,  as 
a  hypothesis,  that  a  set  of  classes  may  overlap  in  several  places,  each 
area  of  overlapping  being  confined  to  a  single  individual  member.  I 
further  state,  as  a  hypothesis,  that  the  logical  nexus  established  between 
these  various  classes,  at  the  point  where  they  share  member  A  in  com¬ 
mon,  may  be  distinct  from  the  logical  nexus  which  I  may  establish 
between  them,  at  the  point  where  they  have  member  B  in  common,  etc. 
Each  such  distinct  logical  nexus  may  be  considered  as  a  “configuration.” 
A  configuration  may  also  be  defined  as  the  structure  of  a  conceptual 
scheme.  In  this  manner,  I  define  individuals  A,  B,  etc.,  as  unique  and 
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idiosyncratic.  At  the  same  time,  I  specifically  recognize  that  they  all 
are  the  several  members  which  a  set  of  overlapping  classes  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  several  configurations  pertaining  to  A,  B,  etc.,  as  loci,  where 
these  classes  overlap,  define  the  unique  personalities.  The  similarities 
between  these  configurations  give  a  logical  meaning  to  ‘‘basic  per¬ 
sonality.” 

We  have  carried  this  analysis  in  abstract  terms  sufficiently  far  to 
enable  those  interested  in  developing  its  implications  to  do  so  at  their 
leisure.  We  must,  at  this  juncture,  turn  to  more  practical  things. 

Each  of  these  constructs,  A.B.,  etc.,  is  a  unique  thing,  which  does 
not  mean,  obviously,  that  it  was  brought  about  accidentally,  but  merely 
that  it  is  unprofitable,  in  the  study  of  configurations,  in  terms  of  the 
frame  of  reference  “configuration,"  to  pursue  in  detail  every  causal 
chain,  etc.,  to  its  remotest  origins.  In  other  words,  I  cannot  understand 
the  process  whereby  chromosomes  got  together  to  form  ‘‘John  Doe,” 
in  terms  of  John  Doe’s  personality.  I  can  understand  it  only  in  biologi¬ 
cal  terms.  What  is  of  interest  is  the  specific  logical  nexus  between  the 
various  classes,  and  this  nexus  is  ‘‘accidental”  only  in  terms  of  each 
separate  class.  In  concrete  terms,  the  configuration,  which  is  “idio¬ 
syncratic”  in  terms  of  biology  or  physics,  etc.,  is  not  accidental,  though 
unique,  in  terms  of  the  frame  of  reference  “configurations.”  To  be 
once  more  rigorous,  the  conceptual  scheme  “personality  of  John  Doe” 
has  a  meaningful  structure. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inadmissible  to  view  the  personality  of  John 
Doe  as  the  locus  where  such  classes,  and  some  basic  personalities  over¬ 
lap.  This  is  self-evident  in  terms  of  Russell’s  strictures  on  the  meaning 
of  “a  typical  Frenchman”  or  “Napoleon.” 

It  must  also  be  clearly  understood  that  “the  personality  of  John 
Doe”  is  epistemologically  prior  to  “basic  personality.”  Both  are  con¬ 
ceptual  schemes,  but  of  different  types,  the  latter  being  more  abstract 
than  the  former.  It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  “basic 
personality”  is  not  idiosyncratic  in  terms  of  the  frame  of  reference 
“personality,”  in  the  sense  that  “personality”  is  idiosyncratic  in  terms 
of  biology,  physics,  sociology,  etc.  This  is  an  important  point. 

Hence,  we  must  never  view  “basic  personalities”  as  components  of 
a  unique  personality,  nor  use  them  as  explanations  of  the  latter.  If  one 
is  careful  to  use  not  merely  the  Kardiner-Linton  conceptual  scheme 
“basic  personality,”  but  the  Kardiner-Linton  technique  of  constructing 
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it,  as  well — which,  according  to  Dr.  Kardiner,  many  people  fail  to  do — 
one  can  entirely  avoid  such  erroneous  procedures,  which  result  in  more 
or  less  disguised  vicious  circles. 

In  practice,  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish,  by  a  rule  of  thumb 
method,  between  personality  and  basic  personality.  It  suffices  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  expectations  regarding  the  behavior  of  “any”  police¬ 
man  and  expectations  regarding  the  behavior  of  a  person  whom  I  know 
well.  In  the  first  instance,  the  set  of  expectations  was  formulated  in 
terms  of  the  fact  that  “any”  policeman  will  define  a  given  situation  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  second  instance,  the  set  of  expectations  was 
formulated  in  terms  of  what  this  well-known  person  will  do  in  “any” 
situation.  Substitute  for  policeman,  “Frenchman,”  “great  general,”  or 
any  other  meaningful  term,  and  the  rule  of  thumb  method  can  be  used 
as  an  adequate  test  of  whether  we  are  talking  about  a  basic  personality 
or  a  unique  personality. 

In  logical  terms,  in  the  first  instance,  I  consider  a  spatial  ensemble, 
and  consider  the  reactions  of  “basic  personalities”  to  a  constant  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  instance,  I  consider  a  temporal  ensemble  and  the 
reactions  of  a  unique  “personality”  to  variable  situations.*® 

It  is  conceivable  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  might  be  found  useful  to 
draw  the  dividing  line  between  psychology  and  sociology  in  some  such 
manner.  Psychology,  in  the  strictest  sense,  wishes  to  know  what  John 
Doe  does  qua  a  unique  person.  Sociology,  in  the  strictest  sense,  wishes 
to  know  what  John  Doe  does  qua  social  animal  in  general. 

Culture  and  personality,  as  a  discipline,  is  somewhat  more  specific 
than  is  sociology,  and  wishes  to  know  what  John  Doe  does  qua 
American,  or  qua  urban  man,  or  qua  judge,  etc.  ^ 

Consider  the  human  species.  Social  scientists  study  men  jointly 
in  groups.  Psychological  scientists  study  the  same  men  severally  (Cf. 
the  distinction  between  “all”  and  “every”).  The  former  deal  with  a 
class  of  individuals,  as  a  class.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  deal 
with  a  class  of  classes  (each  of  the  sub-classes  containing  one  member) . 
The  fact  that  both  of  these  broad  classes  overlap  completely  as  regards 
membership,  does  not  mean  that  they  are  the  same.  This  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  in  class-calculus. 

I  cannot  do  more  than  mention  one  final  problem  which  I  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  solve  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  refer  to  the 

**  Davarenx,  O.  The  Social  Structure  of  a  Schizophrenia  Ward  and  its  Thera¬ 
peutic  Fitness.  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychopathology  6i  256-267.  1944. 
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problem  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  nexus  between  the  psychological 
and  the  sociological  understanding  of  human  behavior.  Is  this  nexus 
the  same  as  the  one  between  the  mechanical  description  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  individual  gas  molecules  vs.  the  statistical  description  of  the 
volume  of  gas  under  study?  Or  is  there  a  complementary  relationship 
in  Bohr’s  sense*^  between  the  psychological  and  the  sociological  under¬ 
standing  of  human  behavior?  Or  is  there  a  new  and  different  kind  of 
nexus  between  the  two?  We  do  not  know.  Yet,  sooner  or  later,  this 
crucially  important  problem  of  all  psychosocial  sciences  will  have  to 
be  solved,  if  these  sciences  are  to  progress  and  are  to  be  made  useful 
to  men  and  to  mankind  alike. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PAPER” 

Dr.  Carl  G.  Hempel  (Queen's  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.) ; 

The  following  comments  on  Dr.  Devereux’s  stimulating  lecture  refer  to  three 
specific  issues  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  significance  for  the  methodology 
of  the  social  sciences. 

1.  One  of  Dr.  Devereux’s  principal  objectives  was  to  clarify  and  delimit,  for 
the  purposes  of  sociological  research,  the  meaning  of  the  concepts  of  culture  and  of 
personality.  There  are  two  questions  which  arise  in  coimection  with  his  approach 
to  this  problem. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  concepts  of  culture  and  of  personality  are  to  the 
field  of  social  studies  what  the  concept  of  life  is  for  the  field  of  biology.  The 
concepts  in  question  determine  the  subject  matter  of  the  particular  field  of  re¬ 
search.  But  in  so  far  as  this  comparison  is  valid,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
biological  research  does  not  begin  with  an  attempt  to  give  a  precise  definition  of 
the  concept  of  life.  Rather,  it  begins  with  an  approximate  idea  as  to  what  kinds 
of  phenomena  are  to  be  included  in  this  field  of  investigation,  and  fruitful  research 
in  biology  can  be  carried  out  without  any  need  for  raising  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  life.  A  full  clarification  of  the  concept  of  life  stands,  as  it  were,  at 
the  end,  not  at  the  be^nning  of  biological  research.  Analogously,  it  seems  to  me, 
an  attempt  to  set  out,  in  the  field  of  sociology,  with  a  delimitation  of'the  concepts 
of  culture  and  of  personality  is  not  necessary  wd  probably  not  even  helpful  for 
sociological  research.  Here  again,  the  theoretical  clarification  of  these  concepts 
is  one  of  the  goals  rather  than  the  starting  point  of  scientific  inquiry. 

The  following  additional  observation  mi^ht  serve  to  amplify  and  supplement 
this  point.  In  Dr.  Devereux’s  lecture,  vanous  conceptions  of  culture  and  of 
personality,  as  suggested  by  different  authors,  were  referred  to.  Since  all  of  these 
were  meant  to  be  used  in  the  scientific  study  of  sociolopcal  problems,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  criteria  by  means  of  which  we  may  decide  which  of  the  alternative 

Bobr,  V.  Causality  and  Complementarity.  Philosophy  of  Science  4i  289- 
298.  1937. 

**  In  fairness  to  Dr,  Hempel,  it  should  be  stated  that  his  comments  were 
directed  at  an  earlier  version.  If  the  published  version  no  longer  has  certain 
shortcomings,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  accepted  all  of  Dr.  Hempel's  sug¬ 
gestions  and  made  the  appropriate  corrections  in  the  manuscript.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Hempel  for  his  Illuminating  and  helpful  comments.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  problem  of  the  nexus  between  the  “psychological"  and  the  “socio¬ 
logical"  understanding  of  behavior  appears  to  have  been  solved  by  Allport’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  “Idlographic"  and  the  "nomothetic.”  Allport’s  views  ex¬ 
pand.  but  do  not  change  in  any  respect,  the  scheme  presented  hereinabove,  (cf. 
Allpoxt,  O.  W.  The  Use  of  Personal  Documents  in  Psychological  Science.  New 
York.  Social  Science  Research  Council.  1942.) 
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conceptions  ought  to  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the  others.  The  criterion  which 
is  used  in  scientific  research  is  that  oi  theoretical  fruitfulness  or  of  explanatory  ud 
predictive  power.  Of  two  alternative  conceptions  of  some  object  of  investigation, 
that  one  is  preferable  which  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  more  highly  substantiated  hypotheses  or  theories.  Thus,  e.g..  the 
definition  of  the  temperature  scale  and,  hence,  of  the  concept  temperature  has 
undergone  several  changes  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  thermodynamics. 
Each  of  these  changes  was  made,  not  because  the  earlier  definition  was  recognized 
to  be  “false”  or  “counterintuitive,”  but  rather  because,  in  terms  of  the  modified 
concept,  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  thermodynamical  laws  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Analogously,  when  alternative  conceptions  of  culture  and  of  personality 
are  considered,  the  question  should  be  raised  as  to  the  specific  hypotheses  or  theo¬ 
ries  that  can  be  established  in  terms  of  them,  so  that  the  scope  and  the  factual 
soundness  of  the  latter  may  be  investigated.  Without  specific  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  a  proposed  concept  functions  in  some  theory,  its  adequacy  for  scien¬ 
tific  purposes  cannot  be  judged. 

2.  Dr,  Devereux  suggested  that  the  so-called  complementarity  of  the  wave  and 
the  corpuscle  concept  in  the  explanations  of  quantum  phenomena  in  physics  has 
an  analogue  in  the  relation  between  the  psychological  and  the  purely  sociological 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  field  of  sociology.  This  relation,  as  viewed 
by  Dr.  Devereux,  is  briefly  this :  The  more  precisely  a  sociological  phenomenon  is 
explained,  and  thus  understood,  in  terms  of  the  psychology  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  the  less  precisely  it  is  understood  in  terms  of  a  purely  sociological  frame¬ 
work  of  explanation,  and  conversely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggested  analogy  breaks  down  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  complementarity  principle  in  quantum  physics  is  a  consequence  of  the 
particular  formal  structure  of  a  highly  systematized  and  rigorously  tested  physical 
theory.  To  this  theory,  no  parallel  exists  at  all  in  contemporary  sociology.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  even  a  single  case  where  a  social  phenomenon  has  actually 
been  explained  in  terms  of  a  purely  psychological  and  also  in  terms  of  a  purely 
sociological  theory.  Possibly,  Dr.  Devereux  thinks  of  sociolo^cal  explanation  as 
an  explanation  by  means  of  statistical  laws  concerning  regtilarities  in  the  behavior 
of  large  numbers  of  individuals,  and  of  psychological  explanation  as  consisting  in 
the  causal  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  every  individual  concerned;  just  as  the 
results  obtained  in  rolling  dice  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  statistical  laws 
of  probability  applied  to  long  series  of  throws,  or  in  terms  of  the  causal  laws  of 
mechanics  applied  to  every  throw  individually.  But  this  situation  is  formally 
quite  different  from  that  obtaining  in  quantum  physics,  and  if  such  alternative 
explanations  can  be  achieved  in  the  social  sciences,  no  reason  has  been  stated  why 
they  should  be  “complementary”  to  each  other.  The  application  of  one  type 
of  explanation  does  not  render  the  other  impossible  or  unprecise. 

3.  Dr.  Devereux  repeatedly  referred  to  the  question  of  the  independent  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  entities  as  culture  and  personality.  I  fully  agree  with  his  opinion  that 
this  matter  is  irrelevant  for  the  issues  discussed  in  his  lecture,  but  I  would  like  to 
add  that  it  is  irrelevant  for  every  conceivable  scientific  problem  because  it  is 
devoid  of  theoretical  meaning. 

“Theoretical  constructs,”  such  as  the  concepts  of  gravitational  field,  or  of 
neurotic  personality,  are  used  in  science  for  the  description  of  certain  regularities 
in  some  specific  field  of  research.  Thus,  for  example,  the  assertion  that  &e  earth 
possesses  a  gravitational  field  is  a  short  way  of  formulating  certain  physical  laws 
concerning  the  behavior  of  falling  bodies,  pendulums,  etc.,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  earth.  To  say  that  the  earth  posses^s  a  gravitational  field  means  that 
physical  objects  near  the  earth  display  certain  re^larities  of  behavior;  and  the 
question,  whether  “over  and  above”  these  empirically  ascertainable  regularities 
there  exists,  independently,  a  gravitational  field,  obviously  involves  a  semantical 
confusion.  Quite  the  same  type  of  confusion  underlies  the  question  as  to  the  in- 
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dei^ndent  existence  of  the  culture  of  a  group  over  and  above  its  directly  or 
indirectly  observable  manifestations.  This  point  would  hardly  deserve  be^ 
discussed  here  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  culture  and  personality 
^  independent  entities  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  an  indispensable  assumption, 
if  the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  interaction  between  the  two  is  to  be  understood. 
But  this  is  a  misapprehension.  Such  interaction  can  be  described  in  statements  to 
the  effect  that,  in  groups  with  certain  specified  cultural  traits  (i.e.  patterns  of  group 
behavior),  certain  specified  personality  traits  (i.e.  patterns  of  individual  behavior) 
occur  reguarly  or  frequently.  The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  culture  and 
personality  as  independent  entities  does  not  arise  here  at  all.  It  is  a  pseudo¬ 
problem,  capable,  not  of  a  solution  by  means  of  relevant  scientific  research,  but 
only  of  dissolution  by  means  of  semantical  analysis. 
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SECTION  OF  BIOLOGY 
February  9  and  10,  1945 

Conference  on  “Experimental  Hypertension.** 

The  Section  of  Biology  held  a  Conference  on  “Experimental  Hy¬ 
pertension,”  as  the  fourth  in  the  series  for  the  Academic  Year  1944- 
1945.  Doctor  William  Goldring,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  was  the  Conference  Chairman  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  following  papers: 

“Introductory  Remarks,”  by  William  Goldring. 

“Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Production  and  Pathogenesis  of 
Experimental  Hypertension,”  by  Harry  Goldblatt,  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“The  Mechanism  of  Experimental  Renal  Hypertension,”  by 
Eduardo  Cruz-Coke,  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Santiago, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

“Renin  and  Nephrogenic  Hypertension,”  by  Luis  Leloir  and  col¬ 
leagues,  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

“The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Experimental  and  Clinical  Hyper¬ 
tension,”  by  Irvine  H.  Page,  Cleveland  Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Experimental  Chronic  Hypertension:  Its  Mechanism  and  Ameli¬ 
oration  by  the  Use  of  Various  Blood  Pressure  Reducing  Substances, 
by  Arthur  Grollman,  Southwestern  Medical  College,  Dallas,  Texas. 

“Treatment  and  Prophylaxis  of  Experimental  Renal  Hypertension 
with  Renal  Extracts  and  Marine  Oils,”  by  George  E.  Wakerlin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Medical  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Extraction  Studies  of  Renin  and  of  Tissue  Substances  Capable  of 
Lowering  the  Pressure  of  Rats,”  by  John  Remington,  University  of 
Georgia  Medical  School,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 
Elected  February  15,  1945 
ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Ambrua,  Yolanda  Valer,  PhJ).,  Physiological  Chemistry.  Assistant  to  Chief 
Chemist,  Coty,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Armstrong,  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  M  J).,  Physical  Chemistry  and  Clinical  Medicine.  As¬ 
sociate  in  Medicine,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospitd ;  Instructor  in  Medicine  and 
Research,  Associate  in  Physical  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Research 
Associate  in  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Barth,  Lester  George,  PhX).,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Becker,  Geo^e  G.,  BS.,  Biology,  Peychology,  Anthropology.  In  Charge  of  Plant 
Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Crosby,  Eleanor  J.,  MS.,  Assistant  Economic  Geologist,  Freeport  Sulphur  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Cunningham,  Ra3rmond  W,,  PhJ).,  Pharmacology.  Head  of  Pharmacology  Re¬ 
search,  Lederle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Pearl  River,  New  York. 

Deans,  Walter,  Bacteriology  and  Serology.  Chief  Technician,  Flushing  Hospital, 
Flushing,  New  York. 

Duggar,  Benjamin  Minge,  PhJ).,  LLJ).,  Plant  Physiology.  Consultant  in  My- 
cological  Research  and  Production,  Lederle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Pearl  River, 
New  York. 

Durfee,  Charles  H.,  PhD.,  Psychology.  Director,  Rocky  Meadows  Farm,  Wake¬ 
field,  Rhode  Island. 

Ecker,  Paul  Gerard,  MD.,  Internal  Medicine.  Interne,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos¬ 
pital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Heyman,  Karl,  PhD.,  Organic  Chemistry.  Chief  Chemist,  Kearny  Manufacturing 
Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

Holt,  Arthur  Melvin,  Geology,  Student,  University  of  Texas.  Austin.  Texas. 

Johnston,  Thomas  A.,  MD.,  Parasitic  Diseases  and  Radiology.  Chief  of  Staff, 
Whitewell  Hospital,  Whitewell,  Tennessee. 

Kerm  Charles  J.,  BB.,  Physical  Chemistry,  Chief  Chemist.  International  Vitamin 
Corporation,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Kienle,  Roy  H.,  PhD.,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Assistant  Research  Director, 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

Kleiner,  Israel,  S.,  PhD.,  Biochemistry.  Professor,  New  York  Medical  College, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kogbetliantz,  Ervand  George,  D.  Sc.,  Mathematics,  Applied  Geophysics.  As¬ 
tronomy.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Ecole  Libre  dcs  Hautes  Etudes,  New 
York  N.  Y. 

Lester,  Cnarles  Turer,  PhD.,  Organic  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  Emory  University,  Georgia. 

Marks,  Henry  C.,  PhD.,  Biolo^cal  Chemistry.  Assistant  Director  of  Research, 
Wallace  and  Tieman  Products  Company,  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 

Nelson,  Edwin  E.,  PhD.,  Pharmacology.  Director,  Wellcome  Research  Laborator¬ 
ies,  Tuckahoe,  New  York.’ 

Piotrowski,  Zygmunt  Anthony,  PhD.  Associate  in  Psycholo^,  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Toone,  Gilbert  C.,  PhD.,  Organic  Chemistry.  Research  Chemist,  National  Aniline 
Division,  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Voet,  Andries,  PhD.,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Director  of  Research.  J.  M.  Huber, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Alper,  Carl,  MjS.,  Protein  and  Enzyme  Chemistry.  Acting  Instructor  in  Chemis¬ 
ts,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Anderson,  John  A.,  Ph.D.,  Bacteriology,  Nutrition.  Associate  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriolo^,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Clark,  Herbert  Mottram,  PhJ).,  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistnr.  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Sterling  Chemical  Laboratory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Jandorf,  Bernard  J.,  PhJD.,  Biochemistry.  2nd  Lt.,  Sanitary  Corps,  Army  of  United 
States,  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland. 

Nicoll,  Paul  Andrew,  PhT).,  A^istant  Professor  of  Physiology,  In^ana  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Seifter,  Joseph,  MD.,  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology.  Chief,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  Wyeth  Institute  of  Applied  Biochemistry,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Stenzel,  H.  B.,  PhD.,  Geoloj^  and  Paleontology.  Geologist,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Geology,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Wood,  Scott  E.,  PhJ).,  Physical  Chemistry.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Yates,  John  Stanley,  Ph.D.,  Chemist,  Calco  Division,  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


